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been made of used materials have encouraged pupils to reno-
vate garments.

Mothers can give valuable assistance in make-over projects;
for example, a mother who has become skilled in dyeing and
renovating clothes at home might direct pupils' explorations
of this at school. It is an inexpensive kind of project and one
which offers endless creative possibilities.

Renovation can be combined with a study of a particular
fabric, and the remodeling can be done with the use of a
commercial pattern which requires a minimum amount of
sewing. Precautions like this save time and prevent discour-
agement. Many of the processes learned on make-overs are
the same as would be used in making new articles, and inge-
nuity is encouraged through the cleaning, dyeing, and turning
of material. Judgment is developed through deciding if mate-
rial is worth using again, for only when the garment is im-
proved in appearance and wearing possibilities is it an addi-
tion to the wardrobe and a budget extender.

CLOTHES ARE MADE
Children of twelve and thirteen begin to be more conscious
of details in what they wear, and want many new clothes.
What "the others" are wearing often arouses in them burning
desires for a certain kind of blouse^ skirt, sweater, or accessory.
If the child is permitted to make a few clothes to wear she
may not only learn sewing skills but also gain tolerance of the
limitations of the family purse and her mother's generosity.
The teacher is wise who capitalizes on the fashion trends
in her community, being content to teach foundation princi-
ples through what may seem to be an educational frill. For
example, a girl learns perseverance as well as manual coordina-
tion, accuracy, and judgment of line by knitting a sweater.
Many a sweater begun in a rush of enthusiasm will be com-
pleted instead of cast aside if encouragement is given at the
crucial moment. Knitting clubs begun at school may be con-
tinued in after-school hours and may also lead to interest in
sewing,